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CLOUD 


Nicholas Jose 


Bernie Mittel spoke foully to not-yet-thirty-something 
Josh Blane when the young producer called from Los 
Angeles to tell him he was being dropped from the 
project. Bernie was reverting to type, digging his own 
grave. Time was when to act like an ape just down 
from the trees worked well with the Hollywood 
people. They recognized a kind of reality and 
respected it. The new generation wanted none of 
that. They were insulated in their diapers from their 
dirty selves. The director loved Bernie’s work but 
wanted a different approach for this particular work, 
said Josh. The movie was shit. ‘Terminal Care’, a sex 
comedy set in a geriatric hospice. But Bernie could 
see it being talked up on the indie circuit and making 
it through to the awards. He said the director was a 
damage-victim who should be put out of her misery 
before she damaged anything else. Decoding the 
director’s words that the producer was passing on, 
Bernie got the message. Already, within a year of 
winning an Oscar nomination, he was old hat. His 
replacement was a kid from Seattle whose major work 
was ten minutes long. Bernie called Josh a pitiful 
specimen of humanity, accusing him like a coward of 
waiting till Bernie was back in Sydney to make the 
call. 

The young producer was completely 
unperturbed. ‘You're one of the great 
cinematographers, Bernie. There is no need to get 
cheap. Know thyself, sir.’ And with that 
unanswerable insouciance he hung up, leaving Bernie 
sprawled on his hot daytime bed in Sydney, stewing in 
his own juice. 

He stuffed a couple more pillows against the 
wall and stretched out his legs. The elastic on the silk 
boxer shorts — moon and stars pattern, gold on navy 
— was tight around his belly. His legs were solid, 
muscly with a layer of flab and covered in a mat of 
brown hair. The curve of his chest, round and open, 
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continued down into a middle-aged man’s stomach, 
tanned and brushed with hair that gathered in a dark 
arrow into his boxer shorts, where his heavy arms, 
folded across his chest, met his drooping pecs, hair 
fanned out from the clefts of flesh. He was like a bear 
propped against those pillows. He clenched his hands 
around his biceps in the folded arm position. He 
flexed his toes. The old feller’s head popped out from 
the leg of the boxer shorts. He put his hand under the 
elastic and fondled himself for a few seconds. Then he 
caught sight of white hairs among the brown down 
there and let it go. Every time you did it was one less 
off the quota you were given for a lifetime. You 
should go carefully. He had given up smoking. 
Perhaps that was it. You never really gave up. The 
craving was always there. 

The slatted light made for an intriguing mix of 
listless heat and stirring cool in the shady cave of the 
room. The wooden shutters of the balcony doors were 
angled wide enough for the tops of the giant figtrees 
in the park to come into view. He could hear their 
shushing and heaving in the breeze above the sound of 
the cars and machines as he lay there. Here he was, 
with the best track record in the world, forced to 
negotiate a lousy release fee. He would not pick up 
the phone if it rang. The whole industry would 
already know he had been sacked from a major 
Hollywood project. But it was more than that. 

Bernie Mittel was filled with an uncomfortable 
sensation that he could not name. That frustrated 
him even further. If there was a name for it, he could 
do something about it. Take a pill. Roll a joint. Call 
a number. 

Touch therapy could be very powerful, 
Jasmine had said. It left its mark. Deep in the neck 
and shoulder muscles. At the back of the head. 
Between the eyes. Up the thighs, front and back. He 
could feel the places on his body where she had 
worked on him. Lugging the cinecamera all those 
years, slung from one shoulder, had pulled him out of 
alignment. He had an old problem with his spine. 
Every now and again his osteo clicked him back in 
and it worked for a while. It was at the osteo’s that 
Bernie had picked up Jasmine’s card. She was good, 


discreet, professional. She averted her gaze when he 
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was aroused and moved on, letting him cool down. 
Release. Adjustment. Wanda found the card on the 
hall table and said Jasmine was obviously a prostitute. 
If so, Bernie had not yet experienced the full service. 
That was just before Wanda walked out. 

Bernie was sinking. Heave-ho, he told 
himself. All he had to do was swing his legs over to 
the floor and get vertical. The thought of Josh Blane 
was enough to move him. Know thyself, indeed, sir. 
What sort of swipe was that from a cub to an old 
grizzly like himself? He stepped out onto the balcony, 
drawn helplessly to the fragrance of the jacaranda’s 
florescence billowing from next door in a scatter of 
mauve-blue wind-drift, a cloudy fire of purple and 
cobalt flickering against the timbers and wrought iron 
in different depths of focus. Not the sort of shot they 
would appreciate in “Terminal Care’, that range from 
saturated shadow to feathery white radiance. Bernie 
was a master craftsman. The team was always pleased 
to work with him because they learned something. 
Above all he could focus his concentration on the job 
in hand. Looking through the lens, he could see only 
what needed to be seen. 

The wind gusted and a shower of jacaranda 
was carried out over the roadworks. Blue flowers 
settled gently on some of the cars, as if they were just 
married or just dead. Flowers drifted across the 
balcony floorboards tickling Bernie’s bare feet. He 
looked down. Then someone in one of the cars 
tooted at him, standing there in his boxer shorts. A 
woman with grey pageboy hair. Someone he knew, or 
a stranger unable to restrain herself while she sat there 
in the traffic jam. That made him feel light and loose, 
a stranger on his own balcony, his scrunched brown 
feet planted on the timbers while his spirit could float. 
He laughed out loud as the car that had tooted crept 
away. He could see himself as if he were looking back 
at himself from outside. That was the only way. As if 
he were not himself. That was what he saw in the 
frame. 

Then he thought of Cloud and smiled. In the 
midst of all this chaos she had moved in on him. 
How had that happened? He could still remember 
holding her in his arms the day she was born, too 


small to find in the bundle of cloth, wrinkled and 
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yellow, almost weightless. He remembered how she 
had given her mother an accusatory scowl before 
settling to struggle needfully for the breast. Perhaps it 
was already then that he and the new arrival had taker 
sides. They had looked deep into each other's eyes, 
sharing outrage at the bonds that bound them. But 
after that Bernie became superfluous to the life built 
between mother and daughter. The woman who had 
his child no longer loved him, so Bernie walked out 
on a breastfeeding mother and a one-year-old 
daughter without an apology. He was ambitious. The 
work was in Sydney. Kate dug her heels in and said 
she had no desire to leave Adelaide. Kate had the 
support of women friends, first Juniper who took her 
and the baby in, then Mary. In time communication 
settled on a new plane. Bernie paid his way for his ex- 
wife and child but never saw them. Then one day 
someone who signed herself Cloud started writing 
him letters. 

She was her mother’s child, and her mother 
allowed her to come and stay at intervals of years. She 
was a girl in photographs on his pin-up board with 
handwriting that changed every time she wrote. She 
was a person who reached benchmarks, instructing 
him each year in a birthday present more grown-up 
than of the year before. 

She met Wanda, Bernie’s second wife, and got 
to know her. Wanda filled a role for Cloud too, a 
goddess of toughness and asperity who held powerful 
mythic cards, a woman who twined herself round a 
man, which Kate said was impossible and doomed. 

Bernie was pleased that his daughter had 
turned out sufficiently unlike both her parents for 
there to be nothing uncanny or predestined about 
how she made her way through the world. For that 
reason he loved watching her find her path. It was an 
adventure for him too. He did not realize it would 
lead straight to him. Cloud had surprised him that 
night, waiting for him outside the house when he 
came in from the airport. Already now she was taking 
over Wanda'’s role and restocking the fridge. He 
couldn't say that he minded. 

Wanda, she had slithered away like a snake 
leaving its skin. Bernie had been ready to throw her 
out himself except that he didn’t like to take a person’s 
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home out from under her. In the beginning Wanda 
had done everything. When he was away for six 
months she had redecorated the house, spending his 
money, making it more her house than his. The 
studio, the garage, the pool, all Wanda’s doing, until 
there was nothing left to do but start all over again. 
He encouraged her to come with him on shoots. A 
few times she lived with him in the hotel while he 
worked, for a month or two in Mexico or Prague, but 
the only interest Wanda could find in a luxury hotel 
was to deny herself its luxury. She disciplined herself 
by giving things up. She dieted, she did yoga. Bernie 
would come back at all hours and find the Do Not 
Disturb sign out. Inside the room Wanda would be 
naked in a shoulder stand or have her legs up the wall, 
inverted for hours on end. Back in Sydney she 
practised yoga seriously. In the period before she 
walked out on him she was doing yoga day and night. 
Obsessively, he said. Counting the breath. She had 
dropped twenty years off her age. On the rare 
occasions when she allowed herself to make love to 
him it was amazing. In a social gathering she stood 
out, stretched and glowing, like a radiant beacon. In 
the end she had tied herself into a beautiful serpentine 
knot with yoga. Her own space in the house was bare 
and empty. The rest was abandoned to its own 
energetic disarray. Bernie didn’t ask why she had done 
this. It was simply what happened. By the time she 


actually left, there was nothing to miss. 


Parting from Kate had been so different. They 


had been young sweethearts, finding things out 
together. They knew nothing when they started. As a 
couple they started to tease out the complex 
relationships between things that make up the world: 
companionship and love, knowledge and career, life’s 
patterns and the opportunities that come along to 
break them. They hung on each other, lived together, 
carried out plans, quarrelled, married, until one day 
the pattern fractured. Bernie was not a cold man. He 
loved Kate no less after eighteen years’ divorce than 
when they first wandered around the campus with 
matching manes of hair, hand in hand and 
inseparable. He loved Wanda, who was like a burning 
wax taper, always withholding. The candle might 


burn away to nothing in his hand and still not be her. 
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And he loved Cloud. And right now he wondered if 
he loved Jasmine, whom he paid to soothe him. She 
did it as well as any woman ever had and it irritated 
him that his next appointment with her was not for 
another week. Still, he would not call her. 

He loved the women in his life and hated the 
men. At least he hated Josh Blane, that smooth- 
talking kindergarten kid, the young producer, and he 
almost hated Andy, his best friend, who made cop- 
shows for television, who would probably call and say 
hi and see how he was. Concealing his sympathy, 
now that the worst moment of Bernie’s career had 


arrived. 


* OK OK OK OK OK 


‘Trees overhung rooftops and drooping balconies, 
providing deep canopies of shade, breaking up the 
ground with their roots, strewing dusty scrolls of 
leaves and bark, insisting on wildness and disarray. 
The houses and businesses caught their tone, Cloud 
noticed, a little unkempt and askew, making it 
impossible for a passer-by to tell whether they were 
flourishing or genteelly collapsing. The people too, 
noticing her for a split second appraisal, drifting or 
clicking the footpath with intent, had a spirit that was 
borderline between bouncy and sagging. Young all of 
them in different ways — too young, still young, once 
young — and bursting out of themselves to become 
the person for that particular day. They owned their 
time without looking too far ahead. That was how 
Cloud defined the neighbourhood. 

She tried on a couple of party dresses in a 
vintage clothing shop. She gazed longingly at the 
grand display in the florist’s window. She noted a hair 
salon. There was continual manoeuvring — ones , 
twos, threes, fours — splitting and regrouping, and 
conspiracy over tables, breath hissing into phones, 
impatience at traffic lights, and metal creaking in the 
glare. Eyes concealed, flesh exposed, people without 
faces. She registered her story in anticipation, in 
broad strokes and pinpoint detail. Nothing was 
straight, not the roads or the sky or the lines between 
things, or the people, she understood, except in a 
manner of speaking. Appearances only, that joked, 


beckoned and turned away down a lane, through a 
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door, into a room at the back, keys unlocking the 
hidden spaces in people’s lives. She felt her own 
doorkey in her pocket, flat to her groin. Her father’s 
key. With that securely in place she was free to keep 
walking, to go on doing her research. 

She decided that the hospital had come first. 
It was the cathedral at the centre of this village. After 
that came the police headquarters and the courthouse, 
like lesser churches, and the watering holes, the 
restaurants and bars, the galleries and sex rooms, and 
the Institute of bloody Design. Cloud imagined it all 
peeled back, exposing rock and sand beneath. From 
there you could think about how to do it again, 
differently, better. 

The wall curved in a high stone line up the 
hill and over the other side. Troops had been 
garrisoned behind it in days gone by and now art 
students hung out there. At the end of the street were 
more road works. A deep gash across her path forced 
a detour into direct sunlight that made her face start 
to sting. Her throat was parched by the time she 
reached the gate of the park where she was meeting 
Lewis, the taxi driver, her Chinese friend who wanted 
to be a cinematographer like her father. She felt like 
an explorer in the desert as she hailed him. 

‘Water!’ she said, as they set off on foot down 
the sweeping avenue of trees into the heart of the 
park. 

‘You're red,’ said Lewis. 

‘T’m hot! she replied. 

The park smelled of rotting wild figs. 
Expanses of browned grass sloped into the distance in 
angled planes all around. Then, where two paths met, 
they came upon a carved stone drinking fountain in 
which water dribbled from the face of an upright 
shell. 

‘Is it safe to drink?’ asked Lewis as Cloud 
clasped the hair at the back of her neck before bending 
her mouth to the flow. 

‘Beggars can’t be choosers,’ she said. 

He was worried. “This is Sydney water, you 
know. You're not supposed to drink it. There’s a shop 
somewhere.’ 

‘The stuff they sell in bottles is the same,’ she 


said, gurgling defiantly. ‘Anyway, it’s good for my 
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immune system,’ she said fliply, shaking the drops 
from her lips. Then she frowned. ‘It tastes quite 
strange, though. It’s a park but it’s the same city water 
coming down the pipes.’ 

They walked to the rotunda where, by 
arrangement, Lewis photographed Cloud appearing 
and disappearing between the sandstone columns. 
She swung her arms out with the bright gold light of 
the park behind her, smiling, posing a little, as she 
turned her face to his lens. Lewis shot a roll of film, 
some with his human subject, others with it missing, 
forcing the eye to wander. There was a damp smell of 
urine in the rotunda, mixing with pine and eucalypt. 

Then he and Cloud sat on the cool stone 
bench and talked. 

“You know how you feel different when youre 
in a different space?’ she asked rhetorically. ‘Do you 
think you become someone different, like flowers are 
different colours in different soil?” 

‘That’s evolution,’ he said. ‘It’s not just you.’ 

‘But it starts with somebody. Some 
environments are better than others. I think that’s 
what I’m really interested in. Fitting things together 
in the best possible way. It’s like this park. It’s like the 
lie of the land designed it.’ 

‘What about the roads?’ 

‘The roads? They were originally the paths. 
They're just where people walked without thinking 
about it. That’s what I mean by design. Maybe that’s 
why they don’t want me at their school. I’m just too 
weird.’ 

Cloud bowed her head. Lewis put his arm 
around her to comfort her. She moved away. ‘It’s 
okay,’ she said. ‘I’m looking for a job. Ina shop.’ 

Lewis looked at his watch. ‘T’'ll drive you 
home,’ he said. 

‘I can walk,’ she said. 

‘Tl drive you,’ he insisted. 

They were friends, comrades, allies. They 
were together in this world. This time Cloud insisted 
that Lewis meet her father. 

‘It’s not convenient,’ Lewis protested. 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ she said. 


‘It has to happen.’ 


* KK KKK 


Jasmine worked in a T-shirt and cotton shorts, with 
her hair pulled back. Bernie peered through the hole 
in the massage table at the grey corrugations of the 
carpet beneath. She worked on his feet first, with 
tiger balm. The feet were a microcosm of the body, 
she had explained. Each organ had a corresponding 
point on the soles of the feet. Today she read anxiety 
there, and a blockage that anticipated failure. She 
pressed her thumbs into his flesh, hoping to start the 
process of release. Then she started on his big right 
leg, applying aromatic oil. 

‘Is something the matter with you?’ she asked. 
“You're cold today.’ 

He whimpered as she moved to his upper 
thigh. She felt him pressing his groin against the 
massage bed, this time with a moan. She eased off, 
moving on to the ankle and calf before returning to 
the thigh. He had not answered her question. 

‘My next project has fallen over,’ he said. ‘I’m 
not sure what Ill be doing next. It’s an unusual 
situation for me.’ 

“You can have a break,’ said Jasmine. ‘That’s 
great. Is that a problem?’ 

‘It would have been better if I’d chosen it 
myself.’ 

‘Are you worried about it?” 

‘Not really. Maybe.’ 

What Bernie was worried about was that he 
would be taken off his next project too. If he got 
another one. The ending of a reputation was like the 
falling of dominoes. The moment of obsolescence 
which passing time would only highlight. 
Obsolescence made him fearful and he felt it in his 
body as Jasmine subtly adjusted her pressure, moving 
to his arms and upper torso. 

‘You're brilliant,’ he said. 

‘Don't worry,’ she pronounced as if it were an 
aphorism from a book of ancient wisdom. ‘You can 
spend time with your daughter.’ 

‘That's right,’ he said, exhaling from deep in 
his chest, feeling better as he did so. 

Jasmine was gouging the tight little muscles 
around his spine, working her fingers in between the 
vertebrae to separate them. 


‘Do you need some help?’ she asked. 
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He was in a reverie, thinking of the grace and 
sheer technical ingenuity of his best work. It was 
there, on celluloid, no matter what happened, a 
realized dream. But he shuddered, his pride fracturing 
into anxiety, when he thought of how quickly oblivion 
could sweep even the best and most enduring things 
away. 

‘Huh?’ he grunted, not ready for Jasmine’s 
question. “What sort of help?’ 

‘You need someone to help you look after the 
house and keep your daughter company.’ 

‘I need to get organized.’ 

‘I could help you,’ she said. ‘I’m free. I can 
move in. If you want me to.’ It was just like that. 

Bernie knew he had battled for his career, 
totally focussed each step of the way. He knew how to 
subdue and actualize the vexatious visions of 
producers and directors. No matter how incoherent 
the brief, he came up with the problem-solving kind 
of work for which he was renowned. The aesthetic, he 
always said, lay in that. Delivering a solution on time. 
It wasn’t something extra. 

‘Run that past me again.’ 

‘T’m looking for somewhere to live,’ she said. 
‘You've got the space. You need someone to help you. 
It can be me. I'll do it in exchange for the rent. You 
don’t have to pay me.’ 

‘Do I get the complete treatment?’ 

Jasmine ignored that question, but already 
Bernie felt lighter, imagining how one thing would 
lead to another. The woman could arouse him with a 
touch. But more than that, she would be a buffer 
between himself and his daughter. Her intuition was 
right. He needed that. Her solution was his solution. 

‘OK,’ he said. 

‘Tomorrow?’ she asked. Just like that. 

‘Why not? But I should talk to Cloud first.’ 

“Thank you,’ she said. She broke into a 
frowning smile, which she managed to turn to 


? 


laughter. He was relieved she didn’t cry. ‘Thank you. 


* KK KK *K 


They sat at the kitchen table. Bernie, flushed and 
slow on the uptake, let his shoulders drop and his jaw 
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jut forward. He looked like an ape. 

Cloud was embarrassed by him in front of 
Lewis. Her father wore his cosmic boxer shirts and 
had not bothered to put on a shirt. She was angry 
that he had to be dragged to the meeting. She had 
always assumed her father would be attuned to her 
innermost desires. That was the nature of an absent 
father. Yet here he was behaving just like the crass 
male slob her mother said he was. 

Jasmine sat at the third side of the table with 
her back straight. She picked up the pot and refilled 
their cups with green tea. This was Bernie’s way of 
introducing her into the affairs of the house. She 
poured the tea with Chinese politeness, giving an 
impression that she was the hostess. 

Lewis asked her where she came from. She 
said, “Hangzhou.” He had been right about her the 
first time. She was indeed a southern beauty. He said 
that he was from Beijing. They spoke in English. She 
couldn’t help screwing up her nose. 

‘So you want to follow in my footsteps?’ asked 
Bernie. 

‘I don’t know why cinematographers aren’t as 
famous as the directors and the stars,’ said Lewis. 

“We don’t do it for the fame,’ Bernie said. 
“We do it because none of those other people know 
how.’ 

‘How did you learn?’ Lewis asked. 


“You have to go to school. There’s no other 


‘But I can’t get into the school.’ 

‘So that’s where I come in, isn’t it?’ 

Bernie was being playful. Was he bluffing? It 
depended on how seriously he went to work on the 
case. That would depend on how much Lewis was 
worth it. For the moment Bernie wanted to help 
Lewis because Lewis was Chinese like Jasmine and 
Jasmine was the person who was going to put his 
totally disheveled life in order. 

‘If you can recommend anyone at the film 
school to talk to,’ said Lewis for starters. 

Looking at Lewis, Bernie figured the guy was 
persistent and the guy had taste. Cloud was proof of 
that. He turned and grinned at her. He was doing 


this for her too. 
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‘You don’t want to go in blank,’ he said. ‘You 
only get oneybite.’ 

‘I have a portfolio,’ said Lewis. 

‘Stills? Good. Bring them over. But you need 
more than that. You've got to redefine the terms if 
necessary. You know how it works.’ But Bernie was 
too abstract for Lewis now. ‘Leave it with me,’ said 
Bernie, as if this vague conversation had already 
achieved something. 

Lewis blinked. Cloud smiled. Jasmine rose to 
her feet. Bernie smiled at Jasmine and said casually, 
‘T’ll see you tomorrow.’ 

“Where are you going?’ Cloud asked. ‘Maybe 
Lewis can take you.’ 

‘Sure,’ he said. He turned and went out to the 
car, and Jasmine followed him. 

Bernie was left standing with Cloud in the 
hallway. He gave his daughter a cuddle. ‘Jasmine, 
you know, needs somewhere to live. She wants to 
move in. She has offered to look after the house in 
exchange for the rent. Do the cleaning and all that.’ 

‘A housekeeper?’ 

‘Whatever. Provide structure. A general 
grunt,’ Bernie laughed. 

‘Is that all?’ Cloud asked. 

‘What do you think?’ 

‘T don’t know if it will work?’ 

‘Tt will define itself,’ said Bernie. 

‘You obviously trust her?’ queried Cloud. 

‘Oh yes,’ he said. 

‘Then I don’t have a problem with it,’ she said. 

‘Jasmine can have Wanda’s yoga room,’ said 
Bernie. He opened the purple folder that was lying on 
the kitchen bench. “These your designs?’ he asked. 

‘They're visual concepts,’ she said. 

They were like jewels. Or precise visions of 
what people could turn themselves into with the 
clothes they wore. 

‘You're creating from scratch,’ said Bernie. 

‘Tm a first-order creator,’ said Cloud. ‘I can’t 
help myself.’ 

‘I approve,’ he said ... 

to be continued 
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SUITCASES 


Chi Vu 


Late in the night father and mother Ly go about 
locking the gates, the doors and windows of their 
house. They spend much time on this. They do not 
go to bed. 

Kinh is playing on a red rug with some 
origami paper and a pair of scissors. His father calls 
out to him from the living room. Kinh puts the 
scissors down and stuffs the shapes into his pocket. 

In the living room, Tai sits on the custom- 
made leather lounge seat. He asks his wife, ‘Has 
Huong left?’ 

“Yes. She is such a nice girl.’ Lan leans 
forward in her cane woven armchair. ‘She was crying 
a little.’ 

The man rests his cigar on the large glass 
ashtray. ‘It is better for her if she doesn’t know ... 


‘No,’ Lan says quietly, ‘we never told her.’ 


Tai and Lan sit their two sons down to make an 
announcement. Grandmother Bai Ngoai starts 
crying. Tai looks at her with wide eyes but continues 
speaking. He brings out the papers, carefully typed 
up, with red stamps at the bottom. He brings out 
small books with photos of their faces. The booklets 
are passed around. Kinh notices they have other 
people’s names. He thinks of saying something but 
doesn’t. Father then takes out wads of 100,000 Dong 
notes, wrapped with amber rubber bands. “The 
boatman may demand a little extra at the last minute, 
he says. 

Tai stands up and tells everyone, ‘We are going 
away for a journey tonight.’ He runs his hand 
through his black, bryl-creamed hair. ‘I want you to 
pack what you can carry yourselves. We have an hour 
and then we must pack up the house.’ Tai stands on 
firmly planted feet. 

The television in the corner of the room is 
blaring blue and grey shadows, ghosts, fogs. Tanks 
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and faceless men with metal helmets waving large 


flags, red withva golden star. Slowly each member of 
the Ly family departs from the living room. Only Tai 
and his wife are left. They check the boxes wrapped in 
brown plastic tape: food supplies and clothing taken 


from the laundry. 


Ba Ngoai shuffles to her sleeping quarters as little 
Kinh follows her. 

‘Tam old, I don’t want to go.’ She pulls her 
printed silk scarf over her sloped shoulders. “Why 
take an aged woman along to suffer the journey?’ 

Kinh stands there with his head tilted. ‘I 
wont go if my Ba Ngoai does not.’ He gets up to sit 
on her frail lap. 

After a little while, Ba Ngoai says, “Con, you 
have to get down. I will go to pack.’ She removes her 
hand from his and waits for him to get down. Ba 


Ngoai walks down the flight of stairs. 


Lan looks over the surface of her dressing table. 

Bottles of French and American perfume, soft lotions 
and powders lie there in ease and comfort. Her 
wardrobe is filled with tailored dresses, pants and 
blouses of crepe and silk. These things are useless, Lan 
thinks to herself. She looks at the portrait of herself 
on the wall. In it she is wearing pearls around her 


neck and at her earlobes. I was so young, she thinks. 


In his study slouched back onto the wood and velvet 
chair. Tai has his cufflinks, tie-pins, a Longines watch 
and a Dunhill lighter on the desk in front of him. 
The keys would soon be useless, the factory, the 
house. On the shelf above his head is a photo ina 
gold frame. Tai picks it up in his worn hands. The 
faces of that day: the young bride looking obediently 
at the camera, the grandmother with a toothpick in 
one hand, at her mouth, her other hand cupped over 
it. And him, he was looking with narrowed, smiling 
eyes to the far left corner of the reception table. A 
plump woman with dark make-up was sitting there 
looking back. Tai breathes out, he puts the gold frame 
back. 


Sang, the oldest son, stands with his hands on his 


ti 


hips. Laid out on the tiles is a pocket knife his uncle 
had given him in Soc Trang and a slender Y-shaped 
object made from a single piece of wood, precious, 
carved and polished. Sang holds the smooth slingshot 
in his hand. Its rubber is a bicycle’s inner-tubing, cut 
longitudinally, then braided for thickness and 
flexibility. The sling, where the deadly stone is placed, 
is a leather patch. Sang spent three weeks rummaging 
through shoe-repair shops for it. He lays the slingshot 
ona cloth bag. He notices Kinh standing in the 
doorway. 

‘Hey, Kinh, you know where we're going?’ he 
asks. “You don't, do you? It’s not a trip to Vung Tao, 
you know.’ 

Kinh nods cautiously, but he doesn’t move, his 
little fingers still on the doorframe. Sang puts his arm 
around Kinh’s shoulders. ‘I gotta help look after 
mum. And you, you stay out of trouble, you got 
that?” 

‘Yes.’ Kinh wrestles away from his brother’s 


arm. 


Lan is wrapping wooden chopsticks. She packs pots, 
pans and in the corner of the kitchen, the small box. 
She had bought it only this afternoon on the way 
from the salon. Her sons’ favourites. Who knows 
when her children will taste the fruit of their native 
land again. Lan turns the tap, to wash the nha, the 
custard-apples, the star-fruit. Her mind wanders with 


the flowing water. 


Alone, Sang reaches into the gap behind his desk. He 
grabs hold of a small glass jar filled with a viscous oil 
that reflects pale sunlight, a round, bloody, cloudy ball 
bobbing inside. On the corner of the Cinema Rex 
Sang had found a man embracing the pavement, his 
face spilling out his fate. The fourteen-year-old boy 
stopped, pushed his schoolbag out of the way, and 
squatted down next to him. ‘I will keep your eye for 


courage, Deadman,’ he’d whispered. 


In the kitchen, beneath the altar, Ba Ngoai is packing 
the photographs of dead ancestors, incense sticks and 
brass pots into the folds of newspapers. Seeing this, 


‘Tai stands up and places his hand over hers. She loses 
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ner grip of the sacred items. They fall to the shiny 
sitchen table; rolling around in their confined circles. 
Lan stands too, clutching her own body. Ba Ngoai 
xneels down to kowtow to the pieces of brass, the 
olack and white photographs. Tai stands his ground. 
He says with a deliberateness, ‘It is exactly this 
superstition that’s put the country where it is!’ 

Ba Ngoai clutches the photographs and weeps 
weakly. She looks straight at him through blackened 
teeth. “The kind who no longer understand respect!’ 

Sang witnesses all this and leans forward to 
hold up his grandmother. Lan starts picking up altar 
pieces with her white hands. Only Tai stands at his 
full height. Defiant. ‘Only for the living,’ he says. 

Both Ba Ngoai and her daughter begin to cry. 
Tai starts to walk away. Lan calls out to him through 
cears. “You wait until your sons do the same to your 
race, to your name!’ 

Her husband stops. He doesn’t turn around. 
He only lifts his right hand. “You carry with you 
whatever you like. I was only thinking it is useless for 
us to carry the past.’ He lowers his head slightly, 
racing the doorway. ‘Now let’s keep moving. We have 
co pack the house in fifteen minutes.’ 


There are soft cries in the kitchen, beneath the 


The Ly family gather in the living room. They move 
che furniture into the centre. Cockroaches and sewer 
rats scurry out from their safe corners to newly-created 
ones. Sang places a bench on the red rug. 

‘Not there,’ says his father and moves it away. 

All their things are moved away from the 
walls. The television is tured off. It is quiet. 

The mains are turned off. Father goes to the 
fusebox and pulls out the main fuse. The house is 
now dark. The Ly family has cut itself off from 
society. In the living room, Ba Ngoai is holdinga . 
candle in her frail hands. The wicks of other candles 
burn near it and soon the house is shimmering in a 
soft light. Outside a gentle rain is falling. 

The two parents pull the red velvet curtains 
down. The get out a boxful of tools, they start to 
scratch and chisel away at the walls. Sang nods. He 


understands and joins his parents. 
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Watching their labours, Ba Ngoai remembers 
the beginnings of this house. On the night of their 
marriage feast the young couple were given a small 
package. A gold bar, an investment. With that, with 
young Tai’s boldness and business sense, this all led the 
couple to breed gold with gold. Now the house stood 
four stories high, its foundations gripping deep into its 
native earth. Its outstretched fingers reaching up 
towards the sky. Four storeys of solid framework, four 
storeys of wealth. 

The candles have nearly reached the bottom. 
It is finished. The family stand still. They look at the 
exposed structure of their house. They stand inside the 
skletal remains of a dead organism with pure gold 
bones. 

Tai kneels down to the floor covered in dust 
and plaster bits. He takes up the red rug. ‘Bring me 
the knife,’ he commands. His wife goes to the kitchen 
and takes a small knife from a drawer. She hands it to 
him. Tai starts to scrape the grouting from the edges 
of one tile. Little spirals of thick black grime lie 
around it. Then, stabbing with the knife, Tai lifts up 
the piece of ceramic. A small plastic button lies 
sideways in the gap. The button is joined to a bundle 
of wires with black tape. Now Tai, whose name 
means Skilful, looks about him, his wife with a pale, 


powdered face, his mother-in-law with her shoulders 


stooped and her eyes dim, Sang his eldest son standing 


to attention, and finally, Kinh, the baby of the family, 
quiet and observant. The Ly family is joined in 
stillness. They watch the hole in the floor. Then Tai 
presses the button. 

The house is getting hot, the air in the room 
fills and dries up. Kinh ducks his shoulder into his 
mother’s legs. His father sees this and laughs. ‘My 
son is scared.’ Then father Tai announces, ‘We go to 
the rooftop now.’ 

On the garden rooftop the air is cool. Banana 
trees are swishing their wet, thick leaves in the soft 
drizzle. The family huddles together underneath the 
corrugated verandah. Mother with her hands around 
the older boy. Father and Ba Ngoai holding the hands 
of the little one. 

Beneath them, in the four-storey house, the 


gold begins to sweat, to expand. The frame crackles 
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uke the sound of popping corn, like the bursting of 


prawn crackers frying in deep-oil. The house is 
melting. Soon the metal eases into another form, 
small trickles of gold come sliding down the vertical 
Seams. Pipes are in place to direct the flow, channels 
of gold and enterprise ... By the small hours of the 


night, the house has flowed into a suitcase. 


The Ly family closes the iron-hinged gate. They walk 
out, away from the house, look back on it. Its 
outward structure is intact. For now. The moon has a 
full face, the night is a blue-grey street. It has stopped 
raining. The family gets into the car and drives away. 

Kinh is in the backseat. His parents are very 
quiet. He thinks they may be angry. He is careful not 
to talk very much too. 

Kinh turns around to see his street disappear. 
He hadn’t done any packing. 

The moon seems to be following them by 
some invisible string. Then Kinh remembers. 

He reaches into the pocket of his shirt. He 
nas a triangle, a circle, two squares. He has Red, Blue, 
5rown and Yellow. Glossy and Dull, the two sides of 
che origami paper. 


On very simple words, Kinh crosses the world. 
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